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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 

This study focused on a group of Mexican- American and 
native English speaking children living in the New Haven 
Unified School District- Many of these children are margin 
ally bilingual or speak no English at all when they first 
attend school. Even in Spanish the Mexican- Americans show 
severe language deprivation - sometimes even more so than 
in English. A local study in the New Haven School District 
utilizing both English and Spanish versions of the Peabody 
Picture Vocabulary Test has shown that these children 
average 12 points lower on the Spanish than on the English 
version (Leppke, 1966) . Even the native English- speakers 
have severe language handicaps when compared to more advan- 
taged students. 

This study addressed itself to the learning problems 
of a group of children in the New Haven Unified School 
District who were enrolled in a seven- week Head Start 
program during the summer of 1967. It entailed work with 
samples of Spanish- speaking and bilinguel children using 
three different treatment procedures during part of each 
school day. Brief ly, these treatments consisted of a 
variety of language training sessions using either English, 
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Spanish/ or both languages as the vehicles of instruction. 

The children were followed up using a variety of tests and 
classroom observations both at the end of the seven week 
period and also toward the end of the next school year, to 
determine which if any of these methods holds the greatest 
promise for preparing Mexican-American children for academic 
competence in the elementary school. 

The Problem 

There is widespread concern today with the learning 
lag which occurs in children who are culturally disadvantaged. 
These children who are often from low-income families and 
may belong to minority groups in the population do not 
appear to profit from the school curriculum to the extent 
that other children do. For this reason, one strategy for 
coping with these children has been to enrich their early 
experience through programs such as Head -Start. Follow-up . 
studies of Head Start and other pre-kindergarten programs 
designed for the disadvantaged have often shown that while 
there may be great temporary improvements in both the 
behavior and classroom performance of these children, the 
results begin to "wash out" so that often' no discernible 
difference remains between children who have had Head Start 
experience and those who have not by the time they finish 
kindergarten (Gray, Klaus, Miller & Forrester, 1966; 

Lindquist, 1967? Weikart, Kamii & Radin, 1964). 
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Though one hypothesis for the fading of early gains 
may be the failure of the primary grades to sustain the 
kinds of activities begun in Head Start, another hypothesis 
may be formulated relating to the kinds of activities de- 
signed in such early programs. Tyler (1956) pointed out 
that various strategies have been adapted in child develop- 
ment theory for coping with the curricular needs of 
children. One of the current approaches to child develop- 
ment has been centered on the use of play activities, self- 
concept development, and general ''adjustment 1 ' techniques «. 
This particular view has permeated much of the pre- 
kindergarten activities sponsored in official programs. 

A newer approach to the learning difficulties of 
culturally disadvantaged children has recently been de- 
veloped. This approach is based on the child developmental 
theory of Piaget insofar as the child's learning is presumed 
to proceed through epistemological states, and combines with 
this view a cognitive approach to learning. Ausubel (1963) 
has suggested that the primary skill in school learning is 
centered on concept formation. Opposing the traditional 
assumption regarding learning — i.e., that abstract concepts 
are built on a long chain of inductive experiences with 
concrete phenomena; he boldly states that this experience 
is time-consuming and ignores the fundamental component for 
concept formation. 

He says that "most of the understandings that learners 
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acquire both in and out of school are presented rather than 
discovered" (Ausubel, 1963, p. 16). He defines reception 
learning as the kind of learning in which "... the entire 
content of what is to be learned is presented to the learner 
in final form" (Ausubel, 1963, p. 16). That is, the learner 
is not left to discover for himself by trial and error, but 
has to internalise the material or subsume it into his cog- 
nitive organization. 

Ausubel says that in discovery learning the learner 
must independently discover the principal content of what is 
to be learned before it can be internalized, while. in recep- 
tion learning he is only required to internalize what is 
presented; thus the beginning processes of the two are quite 
different. He suggests that all discovery learning is not 
necessarily meaningful, and that, while rote learning is a 
form of reception learning, reception learning should and 
can be meaning ul. 

Ausubel does not deny the efficacy of the inductive 
method in learning, i.e., learning through experience and 
drawing generalizations from experience. But he insists 
that far too seldom do teachers recognize the importance of 
cognitive organizers in providing the adequate intellectual 
scaffolding necessary in the combining of thought elements. 
Furthermore, he states that reception learning is appropriate 
for children, if it be recognized that abstraction must be 
minimized because the child* s cognitive structure does not 
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contain as many abstract concepts upon which to build 

*-# ■ 

further ones. 

Even though the initial emergence of abstract 
meanings must be preceded by an adequate back- 
ground of concrete-empirical experience, once 
satisfactorily established, abstract concepts 
and propositions enjoy a very stable existence.... 
Children's learning of new verbal material can 
therefore proceed in much the same manner as in 
adults as long as proper allowance is made for 
the fewer number of higher-order abstract con- 
cepts and truly abstract propositions in cognitive 
structure, and for the need 'for concrete- 
empirical experience in acquiring abstract con- 
cepts and propositions (Ausubel, 1963, pp. 55-56). 

He suggests that concept formation is related directly 
to two major factors: (1) the clarity of the organizer, 

which he defines as the scaffolding of the verbal structure, 
and (2) the psychological readiness of the subsumer, i.e., 
the receiving organism. Ausubel strongly advocates that 
teachers concentrate on the major ‘'big" ideas and then 
systematically explain the portions of each of these ideas 
until each becomes an organized unit within the mental 
structure of the student. If Ausubel is correct, then the 
emphasis on a long chain of inductive procedures as found 
in most present day teaching places the burden of abstrac- 
tion or ultimate conceptual organization on the individual 
student. In the case of children who do not have verbal 
facility or who do not have a verbal repertory sufficient 
for this purpose, this task becomes an insurmountable one. 
As a result, the concrete learning obtained in a typical 
child developmental approach to early education becomes 




free-floating discrete segments of experience not inte- 
grated into the developing organization of mental processes 
Ausubel‘s theory is closely paralleled by the earlier 
work of Vygotsky (1962) wherein verbal behavior has been 
seen as a necessary prerequisite for social or motoric 
behavior. Children are often observed in a task telling 
themselves verbally what they must do and then proceeding 
to action. 

Vygotsky states that while initial experiences are 
largely sensory, as language develops, language comes to 
mediate both thought and action. Thus speech, oral or 
internalized, ” . . . becomes an instrument of thought in 
the proper sense — in seeking and planning solutions to a 
problem" (Vygotsky, 1962, p. 16). 

All the higher psychic functions are mediated 
processes, and signs are the basic means used to 
master and direct them. The mediating sign is 
incorporated in their structure as an indispensable, 
indeed the central, part of the total process. In 
concept formation, that sign is the word , which at 
first plays the role of means in forming a concept 
and later becomes its symbol .... Concept formation is 
the result of a complex activity in which all the 
basic intellectual functions take part. The process 
cannot, however, be reduced to association, atten- 
tion, imagery, inference, or determing tendencies. 

They are all indispensable, but they are insufficient 
without the use of the sign, or word, as the means by 
which we direct our mental operations, control their 
course, and channel them toward the solution of the 
problem confronting us (Vygotsky, 1962, p. 56, p. 58). 

His formulation of the role of instruction in the 

school setting appears close to that of Ausubel. He says 

that all school learning has the same psychological 
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prerequisites, and that instruction in any subject in- 
fluences the development of higher functions that relate 
to other subjects as well. "It follows from these findings 
that all the basic school subjects act as formal discipline, 
each facilitating the learning of others: the psychological 

functions stimulated by them develop in one complex process" 
(Vygotsky, 1962, p. 102) . "Therefore the only good kind of 
instruction is that which marches ahead of development and 
leads it; it must be aimed not so much at the ripe at the 
ripening functions" (Vygotsky, 1962, p. 104) . 

One can hypothesize that an insufficient verbal reper- 
tory leads to negative attitudes towards the frustrations 
of the early curriculum. If this be so, the learning 
contingencies become predisposed to creating frustration 
and personal rejection of learning. Children who have not 
obtained a verbal background from their home, or who are 
accustomed to more non-verbal communication than highly 
verbal communication, will have to have special training 
in cognitive concept * formation in order to bridge the 
cultural gap. This appears to be a defensible rationale 
for both Negro children, Mexican- American children, or 
urban white children who are recent emigrants from 
Appalachia or the deep South. There is a lack of congruence 
between the total cultural learning pattern of certain 
segments of American society and the verbal task oriented 
achievement learning fostered by the curriculum of the 
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traditional American School. If this is so, enrichment 
alone will not prepare children adequately, but a strategy 
combining enrichment with a specific focus on the develop- 
ment of conceptual cognitive shills may have greater results. 

Current research (Corbin & Crosby, 1965? Gray, et al., 
1966? Weikart, et al., 1964) indicates that the learning 
problems of disadvantaged children in the school setting 
are based primarily upon poorly developed cognitive language 
skills and the inability to use language as a communicative 
tool, and upon insufficient motivation, primarily based 
upon the lack of meaningful reinforcers in the school situ- 
ation. In addition, teachers are in many instances unaware 

of the social, cultural, family and community backgrounds 

/ " 

of the children they teach, and how they may affect the 

/ 

child’s attitude and performance in the classroom. 

Lack of sufficient language development to enable him 
to comprehend and compete in the extremely verbal school 
situation seems to be the primary barrier to the disadvan- 
taged child. This is especially true for the Mexican- 
American child, for whom English may be a foreign language, 
or who may have a very sketchy command of both English and 
Spanish, with little facility in transferring meaning from 
one to the other. The language deficiencies of lower class 
children have been amply demonstrated. Bernstein (1961, 

1962) has posited the theory that lower class children 
learn only a public language, entailing restricted linguistic 
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codes and limited sentence and grammatical structures. By 
contrast/ middle class children learn in addition a formal 
language, in which elaborated linguistic codes and a great 
variety of grammatical constructs are used/ and in which 
language becomes an object of perceptual activity toward 
the clarification of meaning. His studies comparing 
middle and lower class children have given support to this 
theory. Similarly, Bruner (1964) posits cognitive develop- 
ment as taking place in three successive representational 
stages dealing with the processing of information: the 

enactive, iconic/ and symbolic, dependent upon and trans- 
mitted by the culture in which the child grows up. The 
question can be raised whether the cultural environment of 
the disadvantaged child permits him to develop to the third 
or symbolic stage in his language development. The National 
Council of Teachers of English Task Force on Teaching 
English to the Disadvantaged (Corbin & Crosby, 1965) in a 
nationwide study has found that language and conceptual 
skills represent the two most important deficits of disad- 
vantaged children. Black (1965) cites the fact that dis- 
advantaged children learn even common words such as "sink" 
or "sandwich" a year or two later than middle class 
youngsters, and do not perceive the concept that objects 
have names and that the same objects may have a variety of 
different names. Tyler (1967) estimates that the disadvan- 
taged child knows from 500 to 1,000 words when he begins 
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school; by contrast the middle class child knows between 
5/000 and 25,000 words. 

In addition to these linguistic problems that he shares 
with other disadvantaged youngsters, the Mexican- American 
child has the unique one of bilingualism as well. The vast 
majority of disadvantaged Mexican- American children learn 
at least some Spanish at home from their families. In many 
instances it is the only language the child knows until he 
reaches school. At school, if not sooner, English must be 
learned also. Thus most disadvantaged Mexican- American 
children become bilingual at some time during their school 
career, if not earlier. The linguistic and psychological 
problems that may be concomitant with bilingualism will be 
discussed in detail below. 

Related Research 

1. Bilingualism . Many of the studies of bilingualism 
have been devoted to older children, college students and 
adults. There is a paucity of studies dealing with 
bilingualism in young children. Many studies have been 
devoted to comparisons of monolinguals and bilinguals on 
the factors of verbal and non-verbal intelligence (Diebold, 
1966; Peal & Lambert, 1962). The results of most of these 
studies are generally suspect, inasmuch as socioeconomic 
standing and the relative status of the linguistic groups 
were not controlled. Where these factors were controlled. 



bilinguals surpassed, monolinguals in intelligence (Peal & 
Lambert, 1962). Other studies have been concerned with 
reaction time (Lambert, 1955), word association (Lambert, 
1956; Lambert & Moore, 1966) , recognition threshold, word 
completion, word recognition, and reading speed (Lambert, 

* Havelka & Gardner, 1959). But very little seems to have- 
been done to study concept formation and other cognitive 
behaviors in bilinguals (Diebold, 1966) . 

Cultural influences upon language development have been 
studied and discussed in a number of instances. Second- 
language learning results in acculturation to a second 
linguistic-cultural community, which in turn may lead to 
either a broadened cultural experience or to anomie or 
alienation from both cultures (Lambert, 1956) . The deter- 
minants here seem to be both the attitude of the individual, 
and the relative status positions of both language groups 
•within the cultural community. Thus, the attitude an 
individual has toward the group represented by the second 
language seems to affect the success he has in learning the 
new language and the extent to which he uses it (Child, 1948; 
Lambert, 1963) . A study of ten year old French-Canadian 
children showed that bilinguals had more favorable attitudes 
toward and identified more with the English-Canadian commu- 
nity than did their monolingual schoolmates (Peal & Lambert, 
1962). Furthermore, the cultural factors within an ethnic 
group may have as much influence as the linguistic ones in 
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determining the choice of words used by individuals (Lambert 
& Moofe, 1966) and the individual's own experience in lan- 
guage acquisition may invest particular and quite different 
meanings and emotional connotations to supposedly equivalent 
words in two languages (Lambert, Havelka & Crosby, 1958) . 

If cultural and attitudinal factors influence second- 
language learning among high school and college foreign 
language students or in legally bilingual areas such as 
Eastern Canada or Wales, they can certainly be expected to 
play an even greater part in language .learning- among lower 
status, more recently arrived athnic minority groups. 

(Even though Spanish settlement of the American Southwest 
predates the coming of English-speaking people, the vast 
majority of disadvantaged Mexican-American children are 

either newly arrived in the United States or are the child- 

* 

ren of fairly recent immigrants, and thus can be classed in 

this category. ) The Mexican-American child is probably in 

the position described by Diebold; a position of 

. . . crisis in social and personal identity 
engendered by antagonistic acculturative pressures 
directed on a bicultural community by a socio- 
logically dominant monolingual society within 
which the bicultural community is stigmatized 
as socially inferior and to which its bilingualism 
(historically reviewed) is itself an assimilative 
response (Diebold, 1966, p. 25) . 

The few studies that have been done with Spanish- 
speaking minority children in the United States seem to 
support this point of view. ^ 



Holland (1966) who worked for many years as a school 
psychologist with Mexican- American children has found that 
these children know even fewer of the complex language sym- 
bols than do monolingual disadvantaged children. Their 
knowledge of either language is considerably below the 
language level of monolinguals, and their ability to deal 
with abstract concepts is much more retarded. They appear 
unable to relate the concepts they learn in English back to 
Spanish, and thus end up with a conglomeration of two badly 
learned languages instead of being proficient in either one. 
Anastasi and Cordova (1953) in studying intelligence test 
performance of Puerto Rican children contrast linguistic 
bifurcation, where one language develops for one set of 
circumstances and the other for another, with true bilingual 
parallelism, in which an individual can express himself in 
all kinds of circumstance in one language and then learns 
the other to also apply in all circumstances. They posit 
that most Puerto Rican children represent the former rather 
than the latter type of bilingualism. This would appear to 
be the case with the Mexican- American child as well. 

2. Preschool Curricula . A number of different cur- 
ricular 1 approaches have been tried in Head Start and in 
similar preschool programs for disadvantaged children with 
varying levels of successful outcomes. The earliest, most 
obvious, and ultimately leas r t successful approach entaxled 
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adapting the curriculum that had been used during the 
1950's with predominantly middle class nursery school 
youngsters. With some variation dependent upon the personal 
preferences of individual teachers and parents, this nursery 
school curriculum stressed the learning of motor skills and 
development of manipulatory skills, the establishment of 
routine habits of cleanliness and self-care, learning self- 
control and si tuationally appropriate behavior, appropriate 
psychosexual development, and language and intellectual de- 
velopment including concept fomation and self-understanding 
(Sears and Dowley, 1963) . 

While teachers did notice some children interacting 
more with others and verbalizing spontaneously with slightly 
greater frequency, this approach did not provide children 
with the means to compete successfully with their more ad- 
vantaged peers in the school situation (Bereiter & Engelmann, 
1966b; Lindquist, 1967). Thus the National Council of 
Teachers of English Task Force on Teaching English to the 
Disadvantaged noted in its 1965 report that: 

Far too many of the preschools visited . . . seem 
little more than substitute middle class home 
env-ironments for fifteen or twenty children .... 

Many preschool curriculum guides read like a 
text for college level family living courses 
stressing such objectives as the development of 
small and large muscle coordination .... 

These objectives are important, but they are not 
sufficiently important to justify the attention 
that they receive in nearly all preschools for 
disadvantaged children .... The step still to 
be taken in many programs is to select for intensive 
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work those objectives for preschool programs 
which attack the deficits which are most crucial 
for school success (Corbin & Crosby, 1965, p. 64) . 

Because of the lack of success of programs based pri- 
marily on middle class nursery school curricula, a number 
of programs designed specifically for use with disadvantaged 
children have been developed and implemented in recent years. 
Rather than stressing the social, emotional and motor de- 
velopment of the child, the areas of major emphasis of 
traditional programs, these new programs for the disadvan- 
taged have come to focus upon cognitive and language devel- 
opment. Since it is in these areas that the disadvantaged 
child is most severly limited when compared to more advan- 
taged children, the decision has been made to concentrate 
attention upon them, and to give lower priority to the 
social, emotional, and motor areas. 

The preschool programs designed specifically for dis- 
advantaged children can be divided into three general 
categories: 1) structured nursery school approaches, in 

which the materials and some of the methods of the tradi- 
tional nursery school are used, but in which there is 
emphasis upon language and cognitive development and in 
which the teacher carefully structures the environment to 

* j 

insure that this development takes place? 2) task-oriented 
approaches, in which carefully prepared teaching sequences 
are presented by the teacher in order to meet specifically 
set objectives and in which the usual nursery school 
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materials are either not used or at least greatly deempha- 
sized (Weikart, 1966) ; and 3) behavior modification models, 
in which either of the othei two approaches may be utilized 
to some extent, but which depend upon the systematic use of 
reinforcement techniques for producing the major portion of 
the desired behavior change in the direction of language 
and cognitive development in children. Studies conforming 
to each of these three basis orientations in turn will be 
discussed here c 

Weikart, Kamii, and Radin (1964; Weikart, 1966) have 
used the structured nursery school approach in a preschool 
program for disadvantaged Negro youngsters in Ypsilanti, 
Michigan. The study focused on four distinct groups: 13 

four year olds who entered the nursery school in the fall 
of 1962 and remained in it for one school year before 
entering kindergarten, 10 three year olds who entered at 
the same time but spent two school years in the nursery 
school before entering kindergarten, 13 .three year olds who 
entered the next fall and remained for two years, and 
finally 13 three year olds who entered in the fall of 1964 
and also remained for two years before kindergarten entrance. 
Each group of children was matched with a comparison group 
in the same community on the basis of Stanf ord-Binet IQ 
and a rating scale of cultural deprivation developed by the 
experimenters. The comparison groups did not attend pre- 
school but entered kindergarten at the same time as their 
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respective experimental groups. 

The unique feature of the educational program employed 
in the study was the large amount of verbal interaction 
between teacher and students that was elicited. Adults 
talked to the children over long periods of time, en- 
couraging and almost forcing responses. Teachers directed 
comments and questions at each child in turn almost continu- 
ally throughout the school day, in a process referred to by 
the experimenters as "verbal bombardment" (Weikart et al., 
1964) . The study also included numerous field trips by the 
children, and regular home visits to their mothers by the 
preschool staff. 

Experimental and comparison children were tested at 
the end of the preschool period and again at the end of 
kindergarten on the Stanford-Binet. The reported results 
showed statistically significant differences in favor of 
the experimental groups at the end of either the one year 
or the two year preschool experience, but no significant 
differences at the end of the kindergarten year. Thus, on 
the basis of Stanford-Binet IQ, either the experimental 
children lost ground during kindergarten, or else the 
kindergarten experience enabled the comparison children to 
catch up to some extent. California Achievement Test data 
at the end of the first grade, however, suggests that some 
differences do remain between experimental and comparison 
children at that stage. The group mean for the experimental 
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children from the first year's group was at the 22nd per- 
centile on national norms, while that for comparison 
children was at only the 5th percentile. 

Since this study did not randomize the total available 
subjects into experimental and control groups but instead 
chose to use matched comparison groups, the general iza- 
bility of results is open to question. Groups were quite 
small (the comparison groups ranged from 9 to 15 subjects), 
and the educational program changed somewhat as it evolved 
from year to year. Thus comparisons between successive 
groups are difficult to make. The study appears to demon^- 
strate that children exposed to either one or two years of 
this type of preschool have significantly higher Stanford- 
Binet IQ than matched children not in preschool, but that 
these differences diminish as the children attend kinder- 
garten. Achievement test differences do persist at least 
as far as the end of the first grade. It would seem that 
the efficacy of this program will not be open for judgment 
until either long-term followup studies of the groups of 
children are made and reported, or preferably new studies 
of subsequent children with adequate controls and a wider 
range of tests are done. 

Another preschool study within this first approach was 
done by Gray and her associates (Gray & Klaus, 1965; Gray 
et al., 1966) at George Peabody College for Teachers. In 
this, the Early Training Project, 60 Negro children in 



Murfreesboro , Tennessee, considered disadvantaged on the 
basis of poor housing, low income, parental education level 
below the eighth grade, ana employment of parent or parents 
at the unskilled or semiskilled level, were chosen for the 
study. This group v/as randomly divided into three groups 
of 20 children each. The first of these had two summers of 
preschool, as well as wee kly home visits by a project 
worker during the intervening year and the year between pre- 
school and first grade (there evidently was no kindergarten 
in this school system) . The second group had three summers 
of preschool and three years of home visits. The third or 
control group had no home visits and no preschool, except 
for a brief play-school experience the last summer done for 
the sake of public relations. In addition, since the ex- 
perimenters felt that in a closely knit community such as 
this parents might find out from each other what v/as being 
done with the children who were in preschool and attempt to 
replicate it with those who were not, a distal control 
group in a city 60 miles away was utilized to control this 
factor of leakage or diffusion of treatment effects. This 
group v/as matched to the other children on the same criteria 
for inclusion in the program, but it v/as in no way a random- 
ized control group. 

The summer preschool program concentrated on the de- 
velopment of both aptitutes and attitudes, including 
ability to delay gratification, persistence in a task. 
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motivation for achievement, and the increase of conceptual 
and linguistic competence. Since the criterion test in- 
struments used were the Stanford— Binet and later Lhe 
Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children (WISC) , the Peabody 
Picture Vocabulary Test (PPVT) , and the Illinois Test of 
Psycholinguistic Abilities (ITPA), which measure only some 
but not all of these areas, it is difficult to ascribe 
success or failure to the program solely on the basis of 
test results. 

The testing schedule consisted of pretesting each of 
the four groups at the beginning of each summer that tne 
' program was in operation, posttesting at the end of each 
summer, and followup testing during the winter of the years 
that the children were in first and second grade. Because 
children were tested so frequently on the Stanford-Binet, 
the WISC was substituted in later test batteries. Results 
reported when the study was partially completed (Gray Sc 
Klaus, 1965) showed that after five testings, that is, at 
the beginning of the third summer, the scores of experi- 
mental children had increased and those of control children 
had declined so that significant differences between means 
appeared on the PPVT and the Stanford-Binet. On the ITPA, 
significant differences in favor of the experimental child- 
ren we re found on all except one subtest. (The study does 
not specify whether these results were obtained for all ex- 
perimental vs. all control children, or only for selected 
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groups.) The final report (Gray et al . , 1966) showed that 
the experimental group with three summers* experience in 
preschool had gained a mean of 9 IQ points, that with two 
summers' experience had gained 5 points, the local controls 
had lost 3 points, and the distal controls had lost 6 points. 

Whether these differences are significant is not stated, nor 
is it reported on which test these results were obtained. 

j 

Because of the paucity of reported test results and ; 

because the tests measured only some aspects of the total 

I 

objectives of the study, a critical evaluation of the Early 

i 

i 

Training Project is difficult to make. Evidently attendance , 

at preschool and the use of weekly visitors does make some 
difference in children's tested IQ, and the longer the ex- 
perience the greater the difference. Beyond this, no useful 
.generalizations can be made. 

Two additional studies that seem to fall within the 
category of a structured nursery school approach were done , 

by doctoral students at Stanford University. Ametjian (1965), ■ 

working with disadvantaged children in an experimental pre- 
school that continued for six months and using a language 

i . 

curriculum she developed, found significant differences on 
her own test favoring the experimental children over randomly 
assigned controls who had no preschool experience. However, 
the brevity of some of the scales on her test and the lack 
of any long-term follow-up, especially in view of the 
"washing out" of early gains in the year following preschool 
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that has been found in some other studies, would tend to 
have one regard the results of this study with some caution. 

Vance (1967) executed a study involving 57 Caucasian, 
English-speaking three and four year old children who quali- 
fied for preschool under California law as recipients of 
funds under the Aid to Families with Dependent Children 
( AFDC ) program. The group was randomly divided into two 
experimental groups that attended preschool for seven and 
one-half months and a control group who remained at home. 

The only differences between the treatment groups were 
location and teachers, but the experimental treatment was 
the same. A daily program to develop both social competency 
and language skills was developed and employed. Children 
were tested at the end of the program on six subtests of 
the ITPA, the PPVT, and an experimenter-devised test named 
the Vance Language Skills Test (VLST) . In addition, 
teachers rated the children's performance using the Cain- 
Levine Social Competency Scale. Comparison of scores for 
the 50 children that remained in the three groups at the 
end of the program showed no significant differences between 
the experimental groups and the controls on any of the test 
instruments. 

A definite limiting factor of this study was its use 
of the economic criterion-AFDC eligibility-alone to deter- 
mine inclusion of children in the program. While these 
children were thus poor financially, they were not 
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necessarily disadvantaged, in terms of language and cognitive 
abilities. It may be that, when using Caucasian, English- 
speaking children, changes in experimental over control 
children cannot be expected. Furthermore, since testing 
was done only once, at the conclusion of the program, it is 
impossible to determine what the long range effects — if 
any — might have been. 

A search for programs employing the task-oriented pre- 
school model shows that only two can be classified under 
this heading. In both instances, all or part of the day's 
program introduces features and instructional sequences not 
usually found in nursery schools. In both, the environment 
is carefully structured and regulated to lead children to 
particular learning experiences desired by the experimenters. 
But beyond these generalizations, the two programs differ 
radically from each other. 

Nimnicht (1966; Nimnicht, Meier & McAfee, 1967) has 
developed a verbal training approach used with Mexican- 
American preschool children in Greeley, Colorado. Class- 
room activities are geared both to self-concept development 
and the development of cognitive and intellectual skills 
such as sensory perception and acuity, language development, 
concept formation, and problem-solving. The classroom is 
organized as an "autotelic responsive environment", that is, 
one that presents to the child a variety of activities from 
which he can freely choose, which are designed and structured 
in such a way that he will learn particular skills, concepts, 
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or relationships/ and which are reinforcing in and of 
themselves without the use of extrinsic reinforcers. 
Wherever possible/ activities are designed to be self- 
correcting/ ' enabling the child to see immediately whether 
he has done them correctly or not, and to correct his per- 
formance if necessary. A unique feature of the Nimnicht 
program, and the main reason for inclusion of the program 
in this category of the task-oriented, is the use of a 
special/ language-oriented learning area or booth/ contain- 
ing a Language Master, a tape recorder, and an electric 
typewriter. The use of this typewriter is programmed in a 
manner similar to O.K. Moore’s "talking typewriter"/ except 
that a booth assistant rather than a computer provides 
feedback to the child. The booth assistant's control over 
the switch that turns on the typewriter and her selective 
use of this switch shape the behavior of the child in the 
use of the typewriter from the stage where he is randomly 
hitting keys to that in which he composes and types his own 
stories. Each child is asked once daily whether he would 
like to use the booth, and is given twenty minutes of use 
if he so desires. If he refuses he is not asked again 
that day. Each child may ask for additional time later if 
no one else is using the booth. 

Nimnicht' s study deals with two groups of three and 
four year olds who entered nursery school in 1964, and two 
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groups of three and four year olds who entered in 1965. All 
these children were of Spanish surname and were con? idered by 
the experimenters the most disadvantaged children in the area. 
A second group of children, consisting of middle-class ones 
whose parents paid tuition and who were exposed to a similar 
nursery school experience, was included in the experimental 
study in 1965. In addition, when the disadvantaged children 
reached kindergarten, a comparison group taken from the same 
socioeconomic and ethnic group was chosen each year. There 
is thus no true control group in this study, and while some 
inferences may be drawn from the results, no cause-effect 
relationships can be postulated. Data were gathered on both 
the disadvantaged and the middle class experimental groups, 
using the PPVT, the Stanf ord-Binet, and some experimental 
measures of self-concept. Testing was done at the beginning 
and end of each school year that the children were in pre- 
school. In addition, all children including the comparison 
groups picked in kindergarten were tested on the Metropolitan 
Reading Readiness Test at the end of kindergarten. Kinder- 
garten and first grade teachers also rated the children with 
respect to their probable success in school in the subsequent 
year. The results of all these tests are presented in tabu- 
lar form but without tests of significance (Nimnicht et al., 

4 

1967). It is therefore difficult to judge the relative 
efficacy of the preschool program. All groups of children 
within the experimental disadvantaged groups made pretest to 
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posttest gains on all the test instruments, with the excep- 
tion of one group of four year olds whose scores on the PPVT 
dropped during that period. A similar gain, though beginn- 
ing from higher baseline scores, is noted for the middle 
class children, except that in this group also one set of 
four year olds regressed on PPVT scores. Since there is no 
control group available for comparison, it is difficult to 
determine whether the gains reported are due to the nursery 
school or to maturation of the children. Comparison of the 
disadvantaged nursery school children with the disadvantaged 
comparison group during kindergarten showed the former ex- 
ceeding the latter by eight to ten IQ points on the Stanford- 
Binet. In view of the way the comparison group was chosen, 
the significance of this difference can be questioned. On 
the Metropolitan Reading Readiness Test, experimental dis- 
advantaged children's scores averaged at the 70th percentile, 
while those of the disadvantaged comparison group averaged 
at the 35th percentile on national norms. Kindergarten 
teachers predicted a higher degree of success for experi- 
mental than for comparison children; first grade teachers 
did not. Whether this represents a gradual decline in the 
effects of the experimental treatment, or whether kinder- 
garten teachers had more knowledge of which child had been 
in which group previously and predicted accordingly, while 
first grade teachers may not have had this knowledge, cannot 



be known. 
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In overview, this is an interesting approach, with 
some apparent short-term improvement among experimental 
children, but the design of the study, the lack of adequate 
controls, and the paucity of meaningful statistical data 
make generalization impossible. 

Bereiter and Engelmann (lS66a, 1966b; Engelmann, 1968a, 
1968b) have developed what is probably the most contro- 
versial of the preschool programs for disadvantaged children 
at the Institute for Research on Exceptional Children of the 
University of Illinois, and have used it with groups of 
Negro children in Chicago. This preschool focuses very 
heavily upon meeting academic objectives, and concentrates 
upon the three areas of language development, reading, and 
arithmetic. Some of the more usual areas of the preschool 
curriculum such as self-concept development or free explor- 
ation of the environment are either ignored or relegated to 
relatively unimportant status. The program stresses much 
back and forth interchange of communication between teacher 
and student, as well as drill and group vocalization. The 
basic premise of the program is that since the disadvan- 
taged child is already far behind his more advantaged age 
peer, his development must be accelerated in those areas 
critical for school success in order to give him a reason- 
able chance to compete. While cookie reinforcers and 
positive and negative verbal reinforcement are used, this 
is not strictly a behavioral model, because the reinforcers 
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are not used according to a set schedule or at designated 
times . 

The first group reported, on is quite small — fifteen 
students only. They were chosen on the basis of meeting 
criteria for Head Start, coming from obviously disadvantaged 
homes, and having one or more older siblings already in a 
class for the mentally handicapped. No comparison or con- 
trol group was used, and instead it was decided to use the 
children's own pre and posttest scores, and their school 
performance as compared to that of "comparable" children in 
the same school and of their own older siblings. From an 
experimental point of view, this is a highly questionable 
procedure. Tests used included the Stanf ord-Binet, the 
ITPA, given both before and at the conclusion of the pro- 
gram, and the Wide-Range Achievement Test at the end only. 
Group scores on the ITPA show that children who at the 
beginning of the program were one and one half years below 
their age in language age had progressed within seven months 
to scores normal for their ages, while on the Stanf ord-Binet 
mean IQ rose from the low 90s to a little over 100. On the 
Wide-Range Achievement Test, average scores at the con- 
clusion of the program when the children were ready to 
enter kindergarten were at the first grade level in reading 
and at the second grade level in arithmetic. 

In the second study (Engelmann, 1968a, 1968b) a 
randomizing technique was used, setting up three groups, 
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one which attended the Bereiter-Engeimann program, one 
ivhich attended a more conventional preschool, and a final 
group who attended neither. The second year, both the 
conventional preschool children and the at home children 
attended regular kindergarten, and the Bereiter-Engelrnann 
group remained in their program. Stanf ord-Binet IQ means 
for the experimental group exceeded those of the 2 other 
groups combined by 22 points at the conclusion of the 
program. However, one important factor, the number of 
adults interacting with the children, was not controlled. 

In the Bereiter-Engeimann program, the ratio of adults to 
children was much higher than in either the conventional 
preschool or the kindergarten. Since this may have had an 
effect on the children's achievement, quite aside from the 
curriculum that was used, it would be difficult to ascribe 
the results to the influence of the program alone. 

Because of the lack of controls in the first Bereiter- 
Engeimann study and the possible intrusion of independent 
variables such as number of adults in the second study, and 
because no long-term followup data have yet been reported, 
it is difficult to judge whether the gains are real or 
apparent, and whether they will hold through kindergarten 
and into the elementary grades or fade away. 

There is finally the behavioral or reinforcement 
approach, the newest to make its way into the preschool 
field, and one in which few studies have been done to date. 



These studies have in common the acknowledgement that 
adherence to the laws of learning can bring about behavior 
change in children. They thus represent an attempt to 
systematize and regulate some of the other approaches that 
have haphazardly included reinforcement principles but have 
applied them in a non systematic fashion. Reinforcement 
studies involving whole classes of children, rather than 
only one or two exhibiting obviously maladaptive behavior, 
seem so far to have been restricted to laboratory schools 
and other privately sponsored agencies. It is quite 
possible that the psychological climate within public 
schools is not yet ready for the use of these methods with 
whole classes of children. 

The single study on which data have been reported to 
date was done by staff of t. Bureau of Child Research at 
the University of Kansas with a group of fifteen disadvan- 
taged Negro children in a lower-class area of Kansas City, 
Kansas (Hart and Risley, 1968) . Here the purpose of the 
study was to establish the use of descriptive adjectives 
during free play situations by reinforcing the use of them 
in both structured and free play situations. Reinforcement 
consisted of teacher attention and permitting the use of 
materials and toys requested by the child. If descriptive 
adjectives were not used in a request, the child was either 
ignored or told the teacher was too busy to fulfill his 
request. Raters were used to record baseline behavior and 




behavior at three other times during the school term. 

Results showed that while teaching of the use of descriptive 
adjectives increased the frequency of their use during the 
structured classroom activities, it did not affect their use 
during free play. The use of preschool materials and toys 
as reinforcers for the production of descriptive adjectives 
did result in greater frequency of this production even 
during free play, and this effect continued even after the 
systematic use of the reinforcers ceased. 

While this study was well done from an experimental 
point of view, including the removal of the contingency 
part-way through the study to see if behavior would revert 
to baseline and the calculation of inter-rater reliability, 
it presents two obvious weaknesses. First, although it can 
possibly be assumed that similar results would be obtained 
with other aspects of language and cognitive behavior, only 
one very small aspect of such behavior was actually studied. 
It remains to be seen whether a total preschool program 
based upon reinforcement principles will produce the de- 
sired effects. Second, conclusions of the study are based 
only upon behavior present at the end of the preschool, 
eighteen days after the removal of the contingencies. In 
view of the later losses shown in many of the other studies, 
it would be helpful to know how long performance remained 
at relatively high levels, or whether and when the same 
"washing out" as in the non- reinforcement based studies 
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also occurred. Such data are not yet available, and the 
evaluation of the study is therefore difficult. 

Other studies are now ^n progress at both the Univer- 
sity of Illinois (Becker, 1968) and the University of 
Kansas (Bushell, 1968a, 1968b) attempting to develop total 
preschool and kindergarten programs for disadvantaged 
children. The Illinois model is an attempt to alter the 
Bereiter-Engelmann program to eliminate the punitive 
features in it that have been the main cause of controversy 
and to systematize the use of reinforcement in the program. 
The Kansas model is based upon a token economy, in which 
appropriate social and task-oriented behaviors are rein- 
forced with chips which can be traded for such things as 
longer recess, going home early, food and toys. Since 
these studies are only in a developmental stage and since 
no data are available, a judgment of their efficacies can- 
not be made at this time. 

An overview of the three types of approaches to pre- 
school education of disadvantaged children discussed in 
detail here leads to the following generalizations or 
conclusions : 

1. From an experimental design point of view, the 
methodology of studies needs to be improved. Only four 
studies. Gray et al. (1966), Bereiter and Engelmann ' s second 
study (Engelmann, 1968a), Ametjian (1965) and Vance (1967) 
used randomization into experimental and control groups. 
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The rest depended upon comparison groups made up of matched 
children, children considered comparable upon reaching 
kindergarten, older siblings of experimental children, or 
simply contented themselves with speculating upon what the 
children might have been like without preschool intervention. 
Furthermore, objectives of many studies (e.g. Gray et al., 
1966, Nimnicht et al., 1967, Weikart et al., 1964) were ex- 
tremely global while criterion tests, generally the PPVT, 
the WISC or Stanford-Binet, and the ITPA, tended to measure 
only some aspects of these objectives. It is thus extremely 
difficult to assess the total efficacies of the program. A 
clearer statement of objectives and the particular criterion 
measures used to assess whether the objectives were reached, 
as in the Vance (1967) and Hart and Risley (1968) studies 
would have strengthened the other studies. Finallv, a 
number of uncontrolled independent variables that could 
have affected outcomes are present in many studies and tend 
to weaken the conclusion that the experimental treatment was 
the major factor in producing the outcome. Thus for example 
the number of adults interacting with children varied widely 
between the experimental and the control groups in the second 
Bereiter-Engelmann study (Engelmann 1968a, 1968b) . In close- 
knit communities where studies using inactive control or 
comparison groups were done, there is the definite possibil- 
ity of leakage of treatment from experimental to control 
subjects. That is, parents or teachers of control subjects 
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find out about what is being done to the children who are 
in the preschool or in the special program, and apply some 
aspects of this treatment to the controls at home or in the 
non- special programs. This could easily have occurred in 
the cases of the Gray (Gray et al., 1966), Weikart (Weikart 
et al., 1964) and Nimnicht (Nimnicht et al . , 1967) studies. 
Gray attempted to account for it by the establishment of the 
distal control group, which indeed ended up regressing even 
more on IQ tests than the local control group did. None of 
the experimenters decided to use an active control group, 
which could have been exposed to some placebo treatment, 
leading teachers and parents to believe that something 
special was being done, and reducing though not eliminating 
the possibility of leakage. 

2. From a statistical point of view, the phenomenon 
of regression toward the mean cannot be overlooked. Most 
disadvantaged children have test results that place .them at 
the extreme lower end of the normal distribution of chil- 
dren of the same age on the particular test employed. Thus 
changes from pre to posttest, or between subsequent test 
administrations, either in the direction of raising or of 
lowering scores, could be artifacts of regression toward 
the mean and not represent any significant change due to 
treatment at all. 

3. Furthermore, many of the tests used with preschool 
children, such as the WISC, the ITPA and the PPVT, have 
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been standardized across socioeconomic lines and not specif- 
ically on a population with very poor verbal skills such as 
that of the disadvantaged. They are also primarily intended 
for somewhat older children. Thus they do not adequately 
discriminate between children who are both quite young and 
at the lower level of the scale. They do not have a low 
enough baseline nor enough items at a lower level to give 
meaningful discriminations . This inadequacy of length of 
scales is also true for the experimenter-devised tests used 
by Ametjian (1965) and Vance (1967). 

4. The ultimate and most important criterion for 
success of a preschool program for disadvantaged children 
is the subsequent success of these children in school. A 
number of the studies have recognized this and have provided 
for followup testing during kindergarten and even later, or 
for teacher ratings of children's success (Weikart et al., 
1964; Gray et al., 1966; Englemann 1968a; Nimnicht et al., 
1967). Others have not done so, either because the time 
restrictions in a doctoral program made it too difficult 
(Ametjian, 1965; Vance, 1967) or because not enough time has 
elapsed for such data to be available (Hart & Risley, 1968) . 
But until data following up children in these studies well 
into elementary school become available, little can be said 
about the long-term efficacies of any of the programs. 

5. Finally, a comparison of the relative efficacies 
of the three different types of models does not show any 
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clear trends favoring any particular type. All the studies, 
with the exception of Vance's (1967), show children in the 
programs making gains (not always reported in terms of 
significance level) as compared to comparison or control 
groups, or as compared to their own baseline behaviors 
(Hart & Risley, 1968) by the conclusion of the programs. 

In those programs where subsequent testing is done in kinder- 
garten and/or first grade, the larger or significant dif- 
ferences found at the end of preschool tend to become 
smaller or nonsignificant by the end of kindergarten or 
first grade. Bereiter and Engelmann (1966a) do report that 
their children were doing well 14 months after the conclusion 
of the program, when they were in first grade, but neither 
data nor comparison groups are given. So even this con- 
clusion is a bit tenuous. 

It would seem that no preschool teaching approach has 
yet been devised which will bring the language and cognitive 
skills of disadvantaged children to a level where they can 
compete with more advantaged children not only in kinder- 
garten but throughout the elementary grades. It may be 
that no approach is powerful enough to produce the large 
amounts of change necessary to catch these children up, it 
may be that the length of the preschool programs — which 
range from a summer to several years — is not yet long 
enough to cause a difference, and it may be that preschool 
programs articulate poorly with presently constituted 
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kindergarten and primary grade instruction, and that these 
latter must be changed to ensure that the gains made in pre- 
school will remain or be enhanced and will not be washed out. 

Implications 

Research in bilingualism suggests that bilingual chil- 
dren face both linguistic and socio-cultural problems not 
faced by monolingual s who partake of the majority culture. 
Studies of disadvantaged children have shown that these 
children, regardless of racial or ethnic background, gener- 
ally come to school with language and cognitive skills 
lagging far behind those of more advantaged children. Yet 
there is a paucity of research studies designed to deter- 
mine the most efficaceous way or ways of teaching bilingual 
disadvantaged children in a preschool setting. 

At the same time, studies by Ausubel and Vygotsky have 
shown that cognitive growth can be enhanced through the use 
of cognitive organizers presented rather than attained 
inductively, and that children's progress through the stages 
of intellectual growth can be hastened through the use of 
clearly presented series of concepts. This approach had 
not yet been attempted in working with preschool children 
at the time the present research study was formulated. 

This study therefore was designed to combine Ausubel* s 
theories of cognitive development, a linguistic approach 
that had been used with bilingual Head Start children 
earlier, and the use of either English, or Spanish or both 
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languages as the independent variable, to determine whether 
this teaching method was superior to the more usual pre- 
school approaches, and whether any of the language modes 
used was superior to the others. 
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CHAPTER II 



STUDY DESIGN AND PROCEDURES 

This study was designed to determine whether a struc- 
tured verbal learning approach utilizing both cognitive and 
linguistic training would result in greater language learn- 
ing gains among Mexican-American Head Starters than would 
the usual head start program alone. In addition, the study 
represented an effort to ascertain whether a bilingual, 
Spanish only, or English only approach would be most suc- 
cessful. 

Criterion performance measures used to test for both of 
these hypotheses were two tests of the Illinois Test of 
Psychol ingui stic Abilities, the Peabody Picture Vocabulary 
Test, three sub-tests of the Vance Language Skills Test, 
the Tempi in-D'arley Test of Articulation, and three addition- 
al tests developed by the writer, hereafter referred to as 
the Barclay Test, Additional Speech Sound Items, and the 
Trager Linguistic Questionnaire. 

Background 

Summer Head Start programs have been in operation in 
various parts of the United States since the summer of 1965. 
Ever since the inception of the programs there has been 
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concern on the part of responsible school officials that the 
program should be carried out in the best way possible to 
enhance the learning and social development of disadvantaged 
preschool children. Accor dingly, a num ber-e£ studies in- 
volving curriculum variables have been made in various set- 
tings operating head start programs. Since there was a 
dearth of studies involving Mexican-American children, and 
since the New Haven Unified School District has a population 
ideal for this study it was decided to conduct this study in 
conjunction with the district's summer 1967 Head Start' 
program. 

Setting 

The New Haven Unified School District is located in 
Union City, California and the southern part of Hayward in 
Alameda County, California. Large numbers of Mexican- 
Americans live in the Union City portion of the school 
district. The school district has conducted summer Head 
Start classes under contract with the Office of Economic 
Opportunity since the inception of the program. In the 
summer of 1967, six classrooms of approximately 15 children 
each participated in the Head Start program at the Alvarado 
School. Two additional classrooms, staffed by teachers 
hired by the present research project, and utilizing the • 
children enrolled in Head Start, were made available for 
this project. 
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Hypotheses , Research Design, Independent Variables 
and Treatments 



The specific hypotheses to be tested in this study 
were that 

, li - the use of a structured language training 

program, based upon both psychological and 
linguistic foundations, for two short periods 
daily during the seven week Head Start pro- 
gram will result in greater language develop- 
ment as measured by appropriate tests than 
will the’ use of music and art activities for 
commensurate time periods with bilingual and 
Spanish- speaking Mexican- American Head Start 
children; 

2. a bilingual presentation of the above language 
training program will result in greater lan- 
guage development in English than either a 
Spanish or English presentation alone. 

The research design entailed the random division of all 
Mexican-American children available into eight treatment 



groups and the random assignment of these subjects to one or 
the other of- two experimental teachers. Thus there were two 
replications of each of three experimental treatments and two 



replications of the placebo treatment. The four treatments 



were as follows: 

1. structured language training using Spanish as 
the vehicle for instruction of the English 
content; 

2. structured language training using English as 
the vehicle for instruction of the English 
content; 

3. structured language training using both Spanish 
and English in approximately equal proportions 
as the vehicle for instruction of the English 
content; 



a placebo treatment consisting of art arid 
music activities. 
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Figure 1 illustrates the design of the experiment. 

FIGURE 1 , 

TREATMENT GROUPS 



Teacher 


Treatment 1 
Spanish 


Treatment 2 
English 


Treatment 3 
Bilingual 


Treatment 4 
Placebo 


Teacher 1 


Group 1 


Group 2 


Group 3 


Group 4 


Teacher 2 


Group 5 


Group 6 


Group 7 


Group 8 



In the comparisons involved with Hypothesis 1 (comparing 
the three experimental treatments with the placebo treatment) , 
the experimental and placebo groups differed in the following 
ways : ' 

1. Structure . A highly planned and structured 
program with lessons planned far in advance 
and coordinated to overall aims, and with 
materials prepared ahead of time was used 
with the six treatment groups in the three 
experimental treatments. A relatively un- 
structured approach, planned on a day to day 
basis and emphasizing free play and self- 
directed art and musical activities, was 
used with the two control groups in the 
placebo treatment. 

2. Language . In treatments 1 and 3 (used with 
groups 1, 3, 5, and 7) Spanish was used as 
the language of instruction (groups 1 and 5) 
or one of the two languages of instruction 
(groups 3 and 7). In treatment 2 (used with 
groups 2 and 6) and in the placebo treatment 
(used with groups 4 and 8) only English was 
used. 




U.- 2 of cognitive organizers . In the three 
experimental treatments, cognitive advance 
organizers and summations were used to intro- 
duce and end lessons. These were not used 
in the placebo treatment. 



3. 
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4 - Linguist ic. training . Specific linguistic 

training methods (e.g. the teaching of sentence 
patterns and sounds) were used in the three ex- 
perimental treatments; none were used in the 
placebo treatment with the controls. 



5 * Trainin g in the use and understanding of 

concepts . The six experimental groups in the 
three experimental treatments received training 
m the use and understanding of particular con- 
cepts, such as classification by color and size, 
spatial relationships such as up-down, on-off, 
qualitative relationships such as rough-smooth, 

• and comparative relationships such as big- 
bigger— biggest, while no such training was 
given to the two placebo groups. 

In the comparisons of the three treatments involved 
with Hypothesis 2,: 1) Spanish, 2) English, and 3) Bi- 

lingual, the treatments were variations on a single inde- 
pendent variable, i.e., the language of instruction. In 

all other respects, such as content and method, these three 
treatments were the same. 



- ? . el £ ct:L - o n and Composi tion of the Experimental Sample 

The original intent in this study had been to work only 
with Mexican- American children. Therefore, it was hoped to 
find out who they were and to use only this group in the 
selection of the treatment groups. However, this proved 
impossible in practice. The local office of the Office of 
Economic Opportunity was handling the Head Start enrollment 
for the first time. In previous years, enrollment, as well 
as teaching, had been handled by the school district. As a 
result of this change, data as to the national origin of 
and language spoken by each child was unavailable. It was 



therefore decided to use the total group of Head Start 
children in the process of random assignment to treatment 
groups and in the application of the treatments/ and to 
identify those children who were native speakers of English 

during the course of the program. 

Further/ because enrollment in Head Start typically 
fluctuates as some children drop out and others are added 
in their places/ and since a later addition of children to 
existing groups would possibly contaminate the experimental 
design, it was decided to base the randomization of groups 
on the total pool of subjects available at the end of the 
first day of the Head Start classes. In accordance with 
this rationale some 95 students were available at the end 
of the first day's session. Accordingly/ seven groups of 
12 students each and one group of 11 students were randomly 
drawn from the total sample and assigned to the eight treat- 
ment procedures. During the first week/ eleven of the 
students dropped from the program/ and two refused to co- 
operate and had to be dropped from the study. This left a 
total experimental population of 82 students. Later en- 
rollees were permitted into the regular Head Start program 

but not into the experimental study . 

During the course of the program, it was determined by 

the special project teachers and the regular Head Start 
teachers that 15 of the children remaining in the study were 
native English speakers. Since original assignment of 
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children to experimental groups had been random, the English 
speakers were also randomly, rather than equally, divided 
among experimental groups. These children remained in the 
experimental groups during the course of the summer, and 
participated in the testing program. Data to be reported 
later, however, are for Mexican-American children who were 
not native English speakers only. A total of 67 Mexican- 
American children* remained in the study throughout the 
summer and were posttested. During the year, ten of these 
children moved from the area and were unable to participate 
in the followup testing program. Followup test data are 
thus available for only 57 students, and all statistical 
analyses for the followup testing as well as posttest and 
followup' test comparisons are based on these 57 cases. 

Selection and Implementation of Treat ments 

Three treatment strategies or curricular variations 
and one control treatment were applied by each of two 
teachers: the use of Spanish as the language of instruc- 

tion, the use of English as the language of instruction, 
the use of both languages, and a placebo treatment consisting 
of art, musical activities and free play. Each treatment 
group met with its teacher for a 35 minute period once a 
day, four days a week for the seven-week duration of the 
Head Start program, beginning with the second day. There 
were, however, some unavoidable interruptions in the program 
of instruction. For example, the whole group went on field 
trips one day each week. In addition, there was the one day 
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holiday on July 4th. In all, the experimental treatment 
groups met 26 times. 

In order to eliminate the possible effect of meeting 
at a particular time of the school day, each treatment 
group met at a different time on each of the four days of 
the week. Thus the Spanish only groups met during the first 
35 minute time block on Monday, during the fourth on Tuesday, 
the third on Thursday and the second on Friday. A comparable 
time schedule was maintained for the other three groups. 

Each 35 minute session was divided into two instruc- 
tional periods of approximately 15 minutes length each, with 
a 5 minute break or recess in between the two. During the 
break the children played outdoors or indoors depending on 
the weather. A break was used because it was felt that 
children this young would not be able to concentrate for the 
full 35 minutes. 

When the children in the experimental groups were not 
with their experimental teacher they were participating m 
the regular activities of the Head Start class. Since the 
experimental groups were randomly drawn from the total pop- 
ulation, only a few children were removed from any regular 

Head Start class at any given time. 

The final cell sizes, showing Mexican- American students 
only, for the treatment and posttests and for the followup 
tests are shown on page 47 in Figures 2 and 3. 




FIGURE 2 



Cell Sizes, Mexican- American Students / 
for Treatment and Posttests (n=67) except Tempi in-Darley 

English Bilingual Control 

9 11 8- 

8 7 9 

FIGURE 3 

Cell Sizes , Mexican-American Students 7 
for Followup Tests (n=57) except Tempi in-Darley 

Spanish English Bilingual Control 

Teacher 15 9 10 7 

Teacher 2 6 -66 8 

Teachers; Classrooms and Ancillary Personnel 

Two teachers were employed specifically by the research 
project both to help with the development of the curriculum 
and. to teach. Each had three experimental groups plus the 
control group.. Both teachers were fluent in Spanish as well 
as English. One was a beginning teacher whose only previous 
experience in teaching was student- teaching a sixth grade 
class in the same school district. She was 23 years old/ 
had studied Spanish in college/ and was married to a Chilean 
student at the University of California. Spanish was spoken 
in her home/ and she was fluent in the language. This was 
Teacher 1. Teacher 2 was 34 years old/ married to a high 



Spanish 

Teacher 1 9 

Teacher 2 6 



school social studies teacher in the district. She had 
previously taught kindergarten in the district for several 
years and had done some work in parent education with 
parents of preschoolers. She had spent a year at the 
University of Mexico, studying Mexican language and culture, 
and spoke Spanish very well. 

These two teachers were hired for the project in part 
because the pool of available teachers who knew Spanish was 
very small, and in part to see whether the difference in 
amount and level of experience would produce measurable 
differences in learning among their groups, discernible on 
test results. 

Two regular elementary classrooms at the Alvarado 
School were used for the research project. They were lo- 
cated directly across an open play area from the six class- 
rooms used by the Head Start Porgram. The movement of 
children from one area to another for their special class 
sessions was thus facilitated and did not create any undue 
disturbance to the ongoing classes. The two classrooms 
were outfitted with the usual elementary school furniture. 

In addition, kindergarten equipment, including blocks, 
trucks and rhythm instruments, was brought in from one of 
the kindergarten rooms not in use during the summer. This 
equipment was used primarily by the control groups, but was 
also utilized by other groups during the break between 



lessons . 
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Two Neighborhood Youth Corps workers ‘were donated to 
the research project by the school district. These two high 
school students assisted the teachers in gathering up each 
group of children from the existing six Head Start classes 
and returning them to their respective classes at the end of 
each session. In addition, these aides helped with such 
matters as the tying of shoes, the taking of youngsters to 
the bathroom, the procuring and storing of supplies, arid 
general cleanup activities. They did not participate in the 
instructional program itself. While they were aware in gen- 
eral terms that this was an experimental study, they were 
not informed specifically of the different treatments. In 
addition, the graduate assistant employed by the project 
worked with the teachers and project director in curriculum 
development and test construction. He also supervised some 
of the testing. 

Curriculum 

The curriculum used with the three experimental groups 
differed from group to group only in terms of the language 
of instruction (Spanish, English, or both). It was based 
upon Ausubel ' s theory of the use of cognitive organizers and 
the teaching of concepts both as an organized introduction 
to the sequence to follow and as a summation of the sequence 
at its conclusion. It also incorporated linguistic training 
methods such as the use of particular sentence patterns, 




